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return through this opening. The circulation of the air is maintained with the aid of a small exit at the end of the air-rudder, and by means of two small apertures in the division between the ballonnet and the air-rudder, the latter openings allowing air to pass out of the ballonnet during the expansion of the gas. The rudder acts as a steadying influence, preventing the balloon from swinging violently to and fro.
The valve can be manipulated by means of a cord carried to the basket. Emergency deflation is provided for by a ripping panel.
Further to steady the balloon a parachute-tail is attached. This is a cord carrying a variable number (from. i to 7) of small parachutes opening against the wind and acting more or less powerfully according to the strength of the wind. The full number of parachutes are kept on for strong winds : in a calm the tail may be discarded, as the parachutes then serve no useful purposp.
The lift of the kite-balloon is increased by a narrow sail on both sides of the balloon extending for about a quarter of its length near the rear end. These sails extend at right angles from the balloon to a width of about 36 inches, and they counteract the downward pull of the parachute tail.
For naval purposes, Great Britain until 1909 did little beyond experiment with kites. In 1890, France established naval balloon depots in Toulon and Brest. Russia, in 1894, conducted experiments in the utility of observations of the ocean bed from a height; attempts were made to locate the sunken warship Russalka, but were unsuccessful. Certain data with regard to the observation of the sea-bed were, however, established. Aerial craft of all kinds prove useful in observing sunken craft.
In 1899, the Hague Conference passed a vote prohibiting aircraft from discharging projectiles or explosives, but leaving them free to be used for observations. This was